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HERE IS published in this issue copy of the agreement reached between 

the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Be assured that. every phase of this 
situation was considered carefully by our Executive Officers and that we 
did what we believed to be the best in the interest of ourselves and the Labo 
Movement in general. If there is any part of this agreement that is nof 
understood you can write to Brother John M. Gillespie for an explanation, 
in view of the fact that the General President is out on the road a great dea 
of the time or is taken up with innumerable matters coming into his office 
in the National Headquarters. 


bts Fe, a 


EAD CAREFULLY the letter addressed to the brewery owners of the; 
country, which gives you a clear-cut, concise statement of the facts’ 


surrounding the Brewery Workers and our International Union. As stated} 
in this letter, no organization or individual did more to get rid of Prohi- 
bition in the interests of humanity, than did the International Brotherhood * 
of Teamsters, and during the years of agitation and controversy it was never’ 
thought for one moment that the Brewery Workers would endeavor to take 

away from us the drivers and chauffeurs that may be employed in the} 
breweries. But the old saying still stands true, that “eaten bread is soon 
forgotten.” And let us follow it up with that wonderful saying which has * 
been immortalized and which is today so true in many instances in the: 
Labor Movement and elsewhere, “Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless | 
thousands mourn.” And again quoting, “Ingratitude is the most dreadful | 
disease which can poison the human system and those afflicted are the™ 
most despised.” 
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Observations and Expressions of 
One Attending a Convention 
of the American Federation 
of Labor for the First Time 


I thought when I attended high 
school that I received an education 
and I believed when I graduated from 
college that I understood something 
of the world and its affairs, but the 
greatest education, the most helpful 
understanding of the serious prob- 
lems confronting our country, the 
American economic situation and of 
our governmental affairs, was ob- 
tained by me while attending the ses- 
sions of the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and in listen- 
ing to the many able speakers in the 
political life of our nation, as well as 
the leaders in the Labor Movement, 
who so clearly expressed themselves 
on all points and questions coming be- 
fore the convention and on the many 
different subjects discussed. If some 
of the professors in our colleges teach- 
ing economics could only attend con- 
ventions of this kind, they would be 
better able to inform the members of 
their classes who, when they gradu- 
ate, go forth to handle the great prob- 
lems of American life. 


On looking over the delegates from 
the different organizations and ob- 
serving the able manner and sincerity 
in which they presented the questions 
pertaining to their work, I was abso- 
lutely convinced that there was no 
organization represented by more 
forceful or painstaking delegates, 
than was the International Brother- 
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hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
Of course, some may think, and un- 
doubtedly many will say, I am preju- 
diced in favor of our own organiza- 
tion, which I became a member of 
while going to school and working at 
the craft during vacations in the sum- 
mer, and other periods, in order that 
I might find the money with which to 
sometimes help, as there were four of 
us boys going to college at one time. 

In addition to the regularly elected 
delegates to the convention, there 
were twenty-five or thirty other mem- 
bers of our organization from differ- 
ent cities, representing Central Bod- 
ies and State Branches, accompanied 
by their wives, and it is not only my 
opinion, but I have heard it said down 
here in Washington, where I am hand- 
ling, or helping, on the many codes 
that have been presented by the em- 
ployers covering men employed in the 
different branches of our craft, that 
without a doubt the delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs in the convention were a credit 
to the Labor Movement. 


At a little dinner given by T. J. 
Farrell, our organizer in Cincinnati, 
to the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
where there were in attendance the 
delegates and visitors, members of 
our organization, also President Green 
and several members of the Execu- 
tive Council, I am safe in saying that 
a more splendid or finer class of sin- 
cere labor representatives, with their 
families, could not be found anywhere 
in the country, and there was no group 
in the convention from any other 
Labor organization which could, in 
my judgment, measure up to them in 
any sense of the word. 

There were many important and se- 
rious problems pertaining to our or- 
ganization which came up on the floor 
of the convention, especially that 
dealing with the dispute between our 
organization and the Brewery Work- 
ers on jurisdiction. I thought I had 
read, and studied, and understood this 


question, but I found myself listening 
to arguments, explanations, the his- 
tory of the Labor Movement, its 
causes, its foundation, its purposes 
and its principles, which I can hon- 
estly say I did not know about before 
and I am confident that many of the 
men of Labor received an education 
from this discussion which was help- 
ful and useful to them, especially to 
those men who have recently come 
into office in the many branches of the 
Trade Union Movement. 


I have attended some of the ses- 
sions of our governmental bodies and 
have carefully watched their proce- 
dure, but there was no parliamentary 
body that could be conducted more 
openly, more clearly, more honestly, 
and without bitterness, with greater 
respect for the opinions of each dele- 
gate by the opposing side, than that 
displayed during the sessions of the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


I wonder if the rank and file of our 
people understand that the conven- 
tion is open to the public and that 
there is no secrecy behind the work 
of the Labor Movement in those Fed- 
eration conventions, that visitors, 
while they behave themselves, are en- 
titled to seats in the balconies or in 
the side aisles. Well, if you didn’t 
know this, I am telling it to you now 
and I don’t blame you for not knowing 
it, because I never before fully under- 
stood or appreciated the openness and 
clear-cut actions of the Labor Move- 
ment. 

While, of course, there were dis- 
agreements on the important ques- 
tions and the future policy of the Fed- 
eration, when the convention was 
over, the delegates understanding 
that they were only representing 
their rank and file at home, remained 
the best of friends, in some instances 
renewing their friendships and end- 
ing as if there had not been any dis- 
agreements. 

I now understand the splendid spirit 
which has helped to make conditions 
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for Labor. Our organizer in Philadel- 
phia, Thomas O’Brien, an express 
driver by trade, sat with me during 
many of the sessions and while he is 
well posted on the work of the organi- 
zation and is perhaps one of our most 
aggressive fighters out in the field 
among our members, he, too, re- 
quested me to say that the experience, 
the knowledge and the education 
which he received from attending this 


convention—which he could do this. 


time because the convention took 
place close to where he was working 
—is an asset beyond value to a Labor 
official. 

Beer was sold everywhere but you 
never saw anyone showing any sign 
of having had beer or being intoxi- 
cated, for they were clear-thinking 
and fearless representatives of Labor 
who had the thought of their work 
before them, facing probably between 
nine and ten million unemployed; car- 
ing naught whether they offended the 
government or government represen- 
tatives, when by their expressions 
they were endeavoring to send home 
the message of Labor and, believe it 
or not, it was worth more to me than I 
can express to have had the opportu- 
nity during the course of my work in 
Washington to attend this ever-mem- 
orable convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, which it is 
agreed by all who seem to know, to be 
the greatest convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor ever held. 

No one can ever forget the address 
of President Roosevelt at the unveil- 
ing of the Gompers Monument. His 
face lined with care, his hand upraised 
in a posture of solemn sincerity, call- 
ing attention to the life work of this 
great man. I thought of the work of 
the Crusaders, the persuading powers 
and services of the patriots of many 
countries, even the martyrdom of the 
Apostles, but who in life could have 
done more for his fellow man than 
Gompers, the boy born in London; 
Gompers, the loved one of American 
Labor.—F red A. Tobin. 


A Changed World 


A procession of directors was com- 
ing out of a chairman’s room. The 
chairman is an old man, but mentally 
the youngest member of the board. 
“T’m afraid,” he said, “that that meet- 
ing consisted mostly of my special. It 
seemed important to get over to those 
men that the world of business will 
never again be what it has been—I 
mean in its larger aspects. Laissez 
faire and its concept of business as 
legalized private warfare is as dead as 
slavery was after Apomattox. The 
big ship of economic life can no longer 
be left to a quarreling crew. Hard 
times have speeded the coming of the 
inevitable by ten or fifteen years. 
The explosion was a bit premature. 
Fortunately for all there has been no 
violence. But take a look at Washing- 
ton! Was there ever a wilder scene 
in a bloody revolution, when you get 
down to the facts? President Roose- 
velt is concentrating the revolution in 
himself. In fact, you might regard 
him as the symbolic sacrifice. (I’ve 
just been reading “The Golden 
Bough.”) Instead of having a turbu- 
lent revolution with fighting, pillag- 
ing and destruction, we have dele- 
gated the revolving to him. And how 
he is revolving !”—From Magazine of 
Wall Street. 





Keep On Organizing 


The duty of the moment is to or- 
ganize. 

A lot of questions under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act remain to be 
cleared up, but one thing is sure: The 
wage earner has no voice unless he is 
organized. 

And the job of organizing is up to 
the workers themselves. 

Nobody is going to hand Labor any- 
thing on a platter. Labor has its own 
mission, its own responsibilities and 
its own duty to itself. 

Go forth, all wage earners, and or- 
ganize in unions. 












AVIS 


| EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





In THE November 11, 1933, issue of the Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 


Drink Workers’ Journal the following statement appears at the end of an 
editorial: 


“The strikes in Seattle and Tacoma were forced on our organi- 
zation (Brewery Workers) as a result of the recent action of the 
American Federation of Labor attempting to destroy the economic 
effectiveness of our organization and directing the division of our 
membership into group craft organizations.” 


Apparently the Brewery Workers believe the American Federation of 
Labor, the Central Labor Union of Seattle (one of the best of its kind in 
the country), the Teamsters’ Organization, and everybody else are all 
wrong and they, the Brewery Workers, are right. This is the kind of 
reasoning that brought on the war in Europe in 1914, and after four years 
of war, when Germany was torn to pieces, those responsible for the war 
in the German Government were run out of the country. In industrial 
warfare history repeats itself, and we now venture to make the statement 
that those responsible for the so-called “war” now existing between the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the Brewery 
and Cereal Workers will undoubtedly, as time goes on, be run out of the 
organizations that they are supposed to represent for being responsible for 
this unjust war where union men are fighting amongst themselves. We 
want our membership to read carefully the letter sent out by the General 
President to many of the brewery owners throughout the country, which 
clearly states the case of our International Organization. 


Now, in reference to the trouble in Seattle and vicinity, to which the 
Brewery and Cereal Workers refer, let me state that when the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, in session last April, rendered 
a decision by unanimous vote after a three-day hearing, that the drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries or brewery agencies every- 
where came under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, we proceeded to organize them in many places, 
and one of the places was Seattle and vicinity. After considerable argument 
between both organizations and the brewery owners in that district, the 
Seattle Central Body decided to uphold the decision of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, by whom it is chartered, which was, in substance, that the 
brewery drivers and chauffeurs belonged to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and they so notified the brewery owners. Again the Brewery 
Workers rebelled against the decision, protested and stalled for time, saying 
they had appealed to the Federation convention. Later on, when some of 
our members were employed on brewery trucks, the Brewery Workers 
threatened to strike or pull out their inside workers against our members, 
who were union men, although, bear in mind, the Central Body and the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor had decided that 
said drivers and chauffeurs came under the jurisdiction of our International 
Union. Here was a pitiable situation confronting the brewery owners, who 
were tied in between two labor organizations and who were absolutely 
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willing to abide by any decision rendered by any labor authority. Their busi- 
ness was threatened to be tied up, not because of a question of wages or hours 
or recognition of a union, but because the brewery owners decided to employ 
or not to discharge members of our union who were driving trucks. The 
brewery owners then proceeded to protect their investment and their inter- 
ests in the only way left them and applied for an injunction against the 
Brewery and Cereal Workers, restraining them from ruining their business 
by calling a strike in the breweries because of the employment of union 
drivers and chauffeurs. Later on a conference was called in which were 
present the representatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Brewery Workers, Engineers, Firemen, and the brewery owners, as well as 
the Central Body representatives. In that conference, which was held some- 
time in September, 1933, it was decided that everything stand as it was until 
after the decision of the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and all parties decided to abide by the decision rendered by the convention 
of the Federation, which was to be held in October in Washington, D. C. 
Well, everyone interested now understands that the decision of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention assembled, was about two and 
one-half to one in favor of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
In other words, there were about 14,000 votes in the convention that voted 
that drivers and chauffeurs in breweries and other branches of the brewery 
business come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and that engineers and firemen in breweries come under the 
jurisdiction of their respective international unions; and against this was 
approximately 6,500 votes. And 3,000 of that 6,500 was the United Mine 
Workers vote, which vote was cast by President John Lewis of the Miners, 
although one of the delegates from that organization was William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, who believed and was abso- 
lutely in favor of the drivers, chauffeurs, engineers and firemen coming 
under the jurisdiction of their respective International Unions, but because 
of the unit rule in the Miners, Lewis declared Green’s vote against us. 


Let’s see what happened next. The Brewery Workers decided not to 
abide by the convention decision, which was overwhelmingly against them. 
They sent word to Seattle not to recognize the decision and, although they 
had in Seattle pledged themselves to be governed by the decision, they 
rebelled, broke their word of honor, their agreement made in the presence 
of representatives of the Trade Union Movement, and pulled a strike in the 
Hemrich Brewing Company, calling out their inside workers against the 
union drivers and chauffeurs, and tying up an institution that wanted to be 
one hundred per cent fair to Labor. What were we to do? Union men, 
supposedly, striking against our membership for driving trucks. Do you 
think that we were going to sit still? Can any fair-minded Trade Unionist 
read of such a case and not be disgusted with the trade union responsible 
for it? Today, with thousands of non-union men working in breweries and 
other industries, we find an international union calling a strike, breaking 
its word of honor against a decision of the American Federation of Labor 
and against union drivers and chauffeurs. If I could not abide by 
the decision of the American Federation of Labor I would turn in my 
charter and get out and show some spark of decency and manhood. But 
that is not done. They stay inside and besmear the Trade Union Movement 
by their pitiful pleas to the prejudices of men who do not understand their 
attack on the parent body who chartered them, who gave them life and has 
kept them alive for years past. 
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I suppose there is no organization of Labor in America who has helped 
the Brewery Workers more than our International Organization, especially 
since Prohibition came into operation and their union was about to be de- 
stroyed. While a member of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor I at all times did everything in my power to help them. In my 
executive capacity as General President of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, I gave them the benefit of the doubt wherever it 
was humanly possible to give it to them. In many instances I permitted 
members of their organization, because of my sympathy for them, to con- 
tinue working at our craft while holding membership in the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. In other words, I saved them every place I could and helped 
them even to the extent of giving them, in many instances, breaks to which 
they were not entitled. Organizer Farrell, in Cincinnati, spent his time and 
his money, night and day, for years, endeavoring. to help them, and he 
informs me that one of our members obtained employment in a brewery and 
the very man he befriended with hundreds of dollars, a representative of 
the Brewery Workers, insisted that our member not be allowed to work ina 
brewery. Well, I have always claimed, and I have never found it to be 
untrue, that you can be decent in any employment and you will not destroy 
the confidence of your membership by playing the game fair. That is what 
we have always done and intend to do, and those who believe it cannot be 
done, or will not practice this doctrine, are a menace of a serious nature and 
should be, and will be, removed or eliminated in time by their membership. 


When the inside workers were pulled out against our people in Seattle 
our representatives there helped to furnish men to carry on the work of 
the breweries, and, under instructions from the International office, those 
men who helped to save us, many of them members of our organization, 
were given buttons and bouks of our organization in order to protect the 
employment of our members on the trucks and in order to protect the honest, 
sincere owners who wanted to play the game square with the Trade Union 
Movement and abide by the decision of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Our International office advised our representatives to 
admit to membership those men working under the heading of “helpers” 
until such time only as a settlement could be reached between the two Inter- 
national Unions, or if, within a reasonable length of time, the Brewery 
Workers would signify their willingness to abide by the decision of the 
American Federation of Labor on this question of the brewery employees. 

The International Union further advises our Unions that wherever 
Brewery Workers go out on strike against drivers who are members of our 
organization, place your men on the work and protect in every way possible 
the employment of our members engaged on the trucks of breweries. After 
all, there is not much difference between a bottle washer inside a brewery 
and a bottle washer inside a dairy. Ninety-five per cent of the work done 
inside a brewery needs no experience, with the exception, of course, of the 
work done by engineers, firemen, electricians and machinists. The brew- 
master and one or two assistants are all those who need skill or experience. 
This was proved conclusively in this strike in the brewery in Seattle, 
because in twenty-four hours the brewery was running smoothly and the 
places were filled. And the Central Labor Union of Seattle and the Trade 
Union Movement of the State of Washington are one hundred per cent 
behind the action of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in trying 
to protect the work of their members in accordance with the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor. We do not want to waste our energy and 
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time disputing with another International Union as to what organization 
drivers and chauffeurs and helpers should belong. It is a pity and a shame 
that men are so stupid in this modern day of ours as to waste their time and 
money, and worry over such conditions when there is so much necessary 
work to be done on the outside endeavoring to organize non-union breweries 
and defeat non-union, labor destroying employers. 

We promise faithfully to our membership and to the Labor Movement 
that we will protect and guard our jurisdiction rights as granted to us in 
the breweries by the American Federation of Labor convention, no matter 
how much time and energy it takes; and we further advise the Brewery 
Workers and our own people that where a strike is called against our drivers 
in Seattle, San Francisco, or elsewhere, we will endeavor to help towards 
protecting the business of the employer who wants to be fair by employing 
our members in accordance with the decision of the American Federation 
of Labor convention. 


ry Ty 


On NOVEMBER 10, 1933, your Executive Officers were invited to appear 
in the office of States Attorney Thomas Courtney of Chicago, for the purpose 
of discussing further the question of the affiliation of the Chicago Team- 
sters, independent union, with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor. There was present in 
that conference, also, the Mayor of Chicago, the Honorable Edward J. Kelly. 
No matter what happens in the future, we must say this, that no one has 
worked harder than States Attorney Courtney to bring about the affiliation 
of the organization known as the Chicago Teamsters with the American 
Federation of Labor, through our International organization. The help given 
by the Mayor of Chicago has also been of substantial and vital importance 
in the proceedings. We talked for hours and, to be brief, in our opinion, we 
made substantial headway. 

The General President, in behalf of the General Executive Board, read 
the following statement, which set forth the position of the International 
Union: 

November 10, 1933. 
Hon. Thomas J. Courtney, 
States Attorney, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


Representatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs and Helpers of America appeared in the office of the Mayor of Chicago, 
at his request, on May 16, 1933, for the purpose of discussing the question 
of affiliation or admission into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers, the organization known as the “Chicago Team- 
sters.” There were present in this conference Hon. Mayor Edw. J. Kelly, 
Hon. Thomas J. Courtney, Victor Olander, John Fitzpatrick, Edw. Nockles, 
John M. Gillespie, Thomas L. Hughes, Leslie G. Goudie and Daniel J. Tobin. 
It was decided in that conference to admit to membership Chicago organi- 
zations outside the American Federation of Labor, with the distinct under- 
standing that the Mayor or the States Attorney, or both, should pass on 
those who were officers and members of the organizations outside the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, whose admission was discussed at the conference. 
This was done for the purpose of keeping out undesirables, or those who were 
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law breakers or who were in any way, directly or indirectly, connected with 
racketeering ; and in view of the fact that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers did not know personally many of those 
who were seeking admission and who were connected with the dual outside 
organizations, it was agreed to, that this course be pursued and adopted. 

Second, it was agreed that elections of the local unions would be super- 
vised and conducted by the States Attorney’s office and that all candidates 
for offices in the local unions should be passed upon by him, so that only 
individuals could be elected to office who were law abiding and who could 
comply with the requirement stated above. 


The proposition was submitted to the General Executive Board of the 
International Union, consisting of nine members who are located in different 
parts of the country, as was the duty of the representatives of the Inter- 
national Union appearing at the conference. After discussing the matter 
thoroughly the Board agreed to endorse and carry out as nearly as possible 
the substance of the agreement, with the right, however, to state that if 
there was some person or persons holding membership in the local unions 
who were undesirable and who had missed the observation of the States 
Attorney’s office, that the General Executive Board would have the right to 
refuse admission into the International of such individual. 

The General Executive Board is confronted with this situation, that in 
the Chicago organizations affiliated with the International there are upwards 
of 20,000 members whose affairs in the main have been conducted in accord- 
ance with the laws of the Labor Movement and the protection of those indi- 
viduals and of the International Union must be guarded by the International 
officers in every way possible. The International Executive Board feels that 
the States Attorney will agree that it would be dangerous to admit indi- 
viduals whose records are such that they could not be trusted with the affairs 
of the local union, with their moneys or with the business of the individuals 
or the employers with whom they do business in behalf of the membership. 
In addition to this, the Department of Justice in Washington is desirous 
and anxious that in the admission of members in Chicago or elsewhere, that 
the most careful scrutiny take place before individuals who have been 
engaged in other employments, especially in the illegal liquor traffic, shall not 
be admitted to membership in legitimate Labor Unions. 

We, who are the spokesmen only for the International Executive Board 
in this affair, desire to say that we are anxious to have every law-abiding 
individual working at our craft come into our organization without penalty 
or prejudice, but we repeat that the conversations and understandings and 
agreements made on May 16, 1933, are still agreed to and will be carried 
out by the International Union, but we can not go any further and our 
instructions are that we cannot deviate from this agreement. 

There were present in the morning conference the Mayor of Chicago, 
Mr. Kelly, States Attorney Courtney and Captain Gilbert, who is connected 
with the States Attorney’s office; representing our International Union, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Thomas L. Hughes, John M. Gillespie and Leslie G. Goudie, 
President of the Teamsters’ Joint Council of Chicago. After a two-hour con- 
ference of this group and after considerable headway had been made, it was 
suggested that the General President return to Chicago early the following 
week, Monday or Tuesday, the 13th or 14th, for a further conference in the 
States Attorney’s office. The General President having to address a meeting 
on Saturday, Armistice Day, could not return to Chicago on Saturday and had 
to leave on Friday night. He was also leaving for Washington on Tuesday, 
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the 14th, to prepare a statement and argument and appear before the confer- 
ence dealing with the code for trucking which was to be held on Thursday 
morning in Washington, D. C. The General President, therefore, requested 
that the States Attorney endeavor to get representatives of the Chicago 
Teamsters to his office that same afternoon, so that we could discuss or ex- 
plain any points in the controversy. This suggestion was agreed to by all and 
within an hour States Attorney Courtney, with his assistants, had brought 
together ten or twelve of the leaders of the different unions of Chicago Team- 
sters. We remained in session from 1:30 until 4.15, and during this time the 
General President made a statement that explained the position of the 
International, as outlined above, and at the end of his statement invited any 
questions that might be in the minds of the other side in reference to coming 
into the International Organization. Several questions were asked and 
apparently were answered satisfactorily, because an expression of thanks 
was made by George Wilson, Ice Drivers’ Union, in behalf of the Chicago 
Teamsters, who had elected him as their spokesman, to States Attorney 
Courtney and to the international representatives. 


The one point that we have stressed and on which Mr. Courtney agreed, 
was that those that are not legitimate drivers, who do not belong in the 
craft, who never worked as drivers, shall be kept out of the organization by 
the States Attorney’s office, in view of the fact that we do not know who 
those people are, and the States Attorney has promised to carry this out 
as nearly as it is humanly possible. He has also promised protection in every 
way possible to the representatives of the Chicago Teamsters against those 
who may threaten them in any way for any act of theirs leading towards 
affiliation. 

The International Union is anxious to have one organization under the 
head of the American Federation of Labor over all the teamsters in our 
country. There are no outside organizations of teamsters and chauffeurs 
outside the International any place in the country with the exception of 
Chicago, and it is our hope and our desire and our prayer that, with the 
assistance of the parties named above, this unpleasant situation will be 
straightened out to the end that we may all join hands together in running 
a decent, clean organization in behalf of the rank and file of the organized 
teamsters and chauffeurs of America, and that we can, when banded to- 
gether, put our efforts and energies forth to the end that we may organize 
those of our craft who are not now organized and who need our help and 
assistance. It was clearly brought out in the conference, and agreed to by 
all, that the laws of the International Union would be observed to the letter 
by those unions coming in, in the same manner as those affiliated and whe 
have been affiliated for years with the International organization. This 
means books must be kept by each local union; moneys collected must be 
accounted for; the books of the local unions must be open for inspection to 
auditors or representatives of the International Union at any time they see 
fit to examine such books; strikes cannot be entered into without carrying 
out the instructions of the International; grievances must be taken up in 
the regular form and in accordance with the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union; and it was pledged and agreed to by the International repre- 
sentatives that all questions of jurisdiction between any unions in Chicago 
resulting from this affiliation that could not be adjusted by the parties 
themselves with the assistance and advice of the President of the Joint 
Council, and failing to reach an agreement on those questions after every 
honest effort had been put forth, that the General Executive Board, or its 
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representatives, would take up the questions and render a decision, doing 
justice to all parties concerned. 

The best of feeling prevailed during the conference. I met some of 
the old-timers I had not talked with for twenty years. Whether they come 
back into the International and affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor or not—and we hope and trust they will—no harm was done by our 
getting together in conference, looking each other in the eye and shaking 
each other’s hand. We believe that one great step forward has been taken to 
bring about greater solidarity, greater efficiency and a better understanding 
amongst our people in Chicago, and should the agreement or understanding 
be consummated, I am confident, as your General President, that the Labor 
Movement as a whole will rejoice at the progress made by the parties 
involved in this transaction, which was begun by States Attorney Courtney, 
who was helped and encouraged by Mayor Edward J. Kelly. 


TTT 





Rest Periods and Fatigue 


The relationship between industrial 
fatigue and efficiency and the neces- 
sity of frequent rest periods in the in- 
terest of both the health of the work- 
ers and the output in commodities and 
services have received emphatic con- 
firmation from the invention of a not- 
able instrument by the eminent Brit- 
ish doctor, Alex Cannon, K. C. A. 


Believing that there is a definite 
connection between various mental 
activities and the movement of the 
chest in breathing, Dr. Cannon found 
that there was no apparatus capable 
of measuring these movements. He 
therefore exercised his inventive ca- 
pacity and produced an instrument to 
meet the emergency. The instrument, 
which bears the rather formidable 
name, the Psychostethokyrtograph- 
manometer, measures thought proc- 
esses, including the mental power of 
endurance, and enables graphic rec- 
ords to be taken which record the in- 


dividual’s reaction to various stimuli. 
After many experiments with the 
instrument, Dr. Cannon reports that 
prolonged mental concentration re- 
duces the proper action of the lungs 
and the amount of oxygen in the blood 
so that mental fatigue results. This 
fatigue, he asserts, can be prevented 
by five minutes break every hour. 
Organized Labor and students of 


industrial fatigue have long held that 
frequent rest periods are necessary in 
the interest of efficiency for all work- 
ers, mental as well as manual. It isa 
pleasure to note that this conviction 
has received added proof, so far as 
mental workers are concerned, by Dr. 
Cannon’s researches. 

Even employers who are blind to 
humanitarian labor conditions would 
undoubtedly give their educated pro- 
letarians frequent brief rest periods 
if they were convinced that increased 
production, and consequently larger 
profits, would result therefrom. Dr. 
Cannon’s instrument and the re- 
searches based upon a large number 
of cases to which it has been applied 
seem to afford the means of impart- 
ing this conviction. 





Labor is on the soundest possible 
ground in insisting that inflation will 
have a harmful effect on the masses 
of the people unless wages are raised 
at the same time. Wages always lag 
behind rising prices and Labor will be 
the first to suffer from the higher 
prices that inflation will bring. As 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor points out, 
the deleterious effects of currency in- 
flation can only be offset by increases 
in wages and through an increase in 
the mass purchasing power of the 
nation. 
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Address Delivered by President Daniel J. Tobin, at 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1933 


Objections and Suggestions of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers, a National Labor 
Organization, Based on the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion Submitted for the Trucking Industry by 
the American Trucking Association, Inc. 


Mr. Administrator: 


We have carefully gone over the document submitted to you as the 
Code of Fair Competition by the American Trucking Association, Inc. 
There is much in the Code relative to regulation of the industry which, if 
put into effect and carried out and observed by the employers engaged in 
this business, cannot but bring beneficial results to this industry. There is 
perhaps no industry in the nation that needs regulation more than this 
particular trade or calling. It has been thoroughly and fully demoralized 
and destroyed in so far as benefits are concerned for the majority of those 
who have invested in over-the-road hauling, and if this National Recovery 
Act does nothing else but regulate this particular business to such an extent 
that our highways will be safe for the public, that the merchandise handled 
will be protected and properly delivered for the shippers, that the capital 
invested will show some return, and that Labor shall receive something like 
a living wage—I repeat that the National Recovery Act has done something 
substantial for the nation. 

We desire, however, to object to certain paragraphs and clauses in 
the Code. 

Our first objection is to the sectional division in which the country is 
divided up, as contained in Page 1, Paragraph 8 in Article 2, where it says 
the South shall include Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California and the District of Columbia. California is not south 
and the highest wages perhaps paid in any part of the country for drivers 
and chauffeurs obtain in California, especially in the northern part of the 
state. The same is true of Missouri in the St. Louis district. It would be 
a substantial injustice, due to the cost of living in those districts, to have 
them classified with South Carolina, Mississippi, or some of the other 
southern states in this group, where the cheapest kind of labor obtains and 
where the lowest class of chauffeurs are employed, drivers, in many instances, 
whose sight and hearing have been reported as impaired substantially, and 
who are absolutely incompetent of handling over-the-road vehicles with 
heavy loads because they are subject to no physical examination and because 
the wages paid, and even the wages specified in this Code, are so low that 
only men who are starving and down and out will engage in this employment 
at this wage. ; 

We are not opposed to Article 3, covering the subject of administration 
of the Code or to the establishment of a National Code Authority, or Regional 
Code Authorities, if it is distinctly understood that those authorities shall: 
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not form themselves into employers’ associations, which would be little 
short of a conspiracy whereby they are banded together for the purpose 
of regulating wages and hours; in other words, forming an association 
under a different heading and presumably covered by the law, similar to 
other organizations that have obtained in the past whereby an individual 
employer would have no right to regulate his own wages and hours regard- 
less of the rights of the workers. We, therefore, suggest that if the question 
of wages and hours shall be acted upon by this National Code Authority 
as outlined in Article 3, that an equal number of the representatives of 
Labor shall participate in such discussions on wages, hours and working 
conditions. To be more brief and to the point, what we fear and what we 
have reason to fear in the future, is the adoption of this Article which 
excludes Labor from having anything to say as to its wages and hours and 
working conditions, when, behind closed doors, employers in a region may 
decide to do something detrimental to the workers in so far as their working 
conditions are concerned. 

We strongly object to Article 4, on the subject of working hours, which 
reads as follows: 


“(a) No employee, except as hereinafter provided in Para- 
graphs (b) and (c), shall be permitted to work in excess of forty- 
eight (48) hours per week, averaged over a period of six (6) weeks.” 


Under this arrangement a driver or helper would be compelled to work 
forty-eight hours in an average, over a period of six weeks. To be more 
plain, that means that 288 hours could be spread over six weeks, having the 
driver work one week thirty hours and the following week sixty-six hours, 
in accordance with Section C of Article 4, when a so-called “seasonal, emer- 
gency or other special demands, including the moving of crops and other 
perishable products, make necessary an adjustment in excess of such maxi- 
mum hours.” The emergency or the movement of perishable products or 
crops is decided by the National Code Authority or by the Regional Code 
Authority, consisting of a certain number of members engaged as employers 
in the industry. This arrangement is absolutely unfair and destroys the 
spirit of the Act. It is the thinnest kind of subterfuge, presuming to do 
something for the drivers by offering them forty-eight hours a week but 
compelling them under emergencies established by the opinion of the 
employers, to work sixteen hours a day when necessary. The purpose and 
spirit of the forty-eight-hour week as offered by this Code is entirely de- 
stroyed by giving the power to a Board of Employers to decide when the 
drivers shall work longer, up to sixteen hours a day. Instead of spreading 
the 288 hours evenly over a period of six weeks, or thirty-six days, they can 
be worked under this arrangement at the rate of sixteen hours per day for 
eighteen days and then the drivers can be told to lay off for the remaining 
eighteen working days of the six weeks. 

We have absolute proof that many of the most serious accidents have 
obtained as a result of drivers on heavy trucks who have been compelled to 
work ten, twelve and fourteen hours. We have had reports made to us 
where men have fallen asleep on their trucks, handling the steering gear, 
as a result of fatigue or sleepiness caused by the burnt fumes of the gas 
blown back into the face of the driver. It is cruel and inhuman and unsafe 
and should be made absolutely unlawful to have any man work on a truck 
at any time in our congested highways longer than eight hours out of 
twenty-four, with a period in between for rest, relaxation and food. Many 
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years ago the railroad managements and Government officials, through the 
education and persuasion of the Labor Unions of the railroad brotherhoods, 
realized the absolute necessity of shortening the hours of the engineers and 
other train workers. There is nothing today that comes nearer the high 
strain or the general physical strain of the engineer than that of the driver 
of a heavily laden truck operating through the highways and byways of the 
nation. The average number of hours worked by our steam railroad engi- 
neers and firemen on railroads, is about forty-four hours per week, even 
when they obtain so-called “full time.” And it is very rare, and only in 
extreme emergencies, that the railroad managements or the men them- 
selves desire overtime. The strain on men driving a load of freight through 
our streets and highways, with the increased congestion and with our main 
arteries, over which the trucks travel becoming more congested from year 
to year, is terrific and practically indescribable and can be understood only 
by one who has operated a vehicle of this kind. 

We also strongly object to the fact that this Code does not set up an 
honest classification as to the size of the vehicle and its hauling capacity, 
because we enjoy now in all cities in our country where our members are 
employed, a substantial differential of heavy loads over light loads, and 
large capacity trucks over small delivery trucks, and we think, in justice 
to the wage scales and contracts obtaining for this class of work between 
employers and employees that consideration should be given this phase of 
the employment. The spirit and intent and purpose of the law was to spread 
work amongst the millions of unemployed. The forty-eight-hour week is 
today as antiquated as the horse-drawn vehicle of other years. The purpose 
and spirit and intent of the Congress in enacting this legislation was to 
reduce the hours of labor and at the same time give opportunity to the 
workers to obtain a living wage, and a living wage does not mean what has 
been specified here in this Code—in one instance 30 cents an hour in any 
city of between 200,000 and 500,000 population in the southern district. It 
takes labor of a high grade to operate a truck on the highways of the nation. 
The ordinary common laborer cannot fill the bill. A man must have the 
power of observation and of understanding, and have somewhat of a me- 
chanical mind so he can repair his vehicle in case of a breakdown. The value 
of the freight also should be taken into consideration as well as the value 
of the vehicle, which can be destroyed by carelessness over a period of two 
years or with careful handling can be made to function successfully for five 
years. In other words, there is no money for the employer and no safety 
for the public in cheap men, and when 30 cents an hour, $2.40 a day, is 
offered in cities in the South of less than 200,000 population, and most of 
the cities have less than that number, there is no inducement for intelligent, 
high-grade men of understanding and common sense to engage in this 
employment. No wonder the insurance rates for all men driving cars have 
increased—doubled and quadrupled—in recent years as a result of the cheap 
men, men,.as stated before, unbalanced in many ways, drivers who it has 
been proven in many instances have been mentally unsound, with poor sight 
and hearing, operating trucks in over-the-road employment, endangering 
the lives of the public and destroying, in many instances, the machinery they 
operate. There is no saving in paying cheap wages in this employment. 

We note in Article 4, Section 2, under the heading of “Wages” that 
the wage scale has been set at 50 cents an hour in cities of two million popu- 
lation or over. To this we answer, there are only two cities in the United 
States with over two million population, Chicago and New York, and the 
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wage scale for over-the-road trucking in those two cities averages approxi- 
mately 85 cents an hour, with time and a half for overtime. 


We notice also that 45 cents an hour is offered in cities under two 
million population down to 200,000. The cities of Boston, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, Seattle, and all the other large cities of the country 
would be covered under this section, and there is no such thing as drivers 
—first-class drivers—operating for that wage in any of those cities. The 
wages prevailing in those cities run from $36.50 to $42.50 per week, depend- 
ing upon the hauling capacity of the truck. 

As for the other brackets in this scale, running down from 35 cents an 
hour to 25 cents an hour, they are absolutely impossible and unreasonable, 
and men that are required to do this class of work cannot bring up families 
and exist on such wages. We fully realize that the industry is in a pitiable 
condition owing to the cruel and pitiable cut-throat competition obtaining 
therein. We are quite pessimistic about the possibility of the National Re 
covery Act being able to straighten out the situation or to make it possible 
for those engaged in the industry, whose capital is invested, to get anything 
like a decent return on the investment, or for the men who labor at it 
to get a living wage for their service. The industry is confronted with serious 
conditions. The shipping public desire the lowest possible rates for hauling. 
The truck manufacturers who sell trucks to anybody who comes along, on 
the installment plan, desire a reasonable profit on their wares. There are 
coming into the industry year after year men who do not understand the 
nature of the work, destroying the rates already obtaining and helping to 
pull down the industry lower than it was before. 


At any rate, it is within the power of the Administrator to advocate 
decent wages and reasonable working hours under the National Recovery 
Act. We have found in the years past, going back twenty-five or thirty years, 
that by raising wages for drivers we were successful gradually in forcing the 
rate for hauling up to a decent level, and those who fought us most bitterly 
when organization of this class of workers was young, in years afterwards 
rejoiced because in pulling up the standard of living for the drivers we also 
raised the standard for the employers by helping them, through education 
and organization, to raise the standard of prices. Until the advent of the 
motor truck this condition was satisfactory for those engaged in this 
employment, but since the advent of the over-the-road trucking, with new- 
comers engaging in this industry, men driven from other kinds of business 
taking a long chance on this kind of work, pulling down the standard of 
hauling, we are confronted with a condition that is perhaps the most disas- 
trous cut-throat business in the nation. If the National Recovery Act is not 
successful in raising the wages and lowering the hours of the workers in 
this industry, thereby compelling the employers to organize and associate 
so that reasonable rates will be obtained on their investment, then there 
is nothing left but for the national Government to legislate to the end that 
a reasonable rate will be made a law and wages and hours will be properly 
regulated. I do not favor Government control nor do I favor extreme 
Government regulation for this industry or employment, but unless some- 
thing can be done to protect the public from the riff-raff operating trucks, 
in many instances resulting from contemptible, inhuman wages and long 
hours, the Labor Movement of America, headed by the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, will proceed to 
the Congress for the purpose of obtaining legislation bringing about such 
a condition of regulation and control. 
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I want to call to the attention of the employers in this conference 
engaged in this industry, the two phases of Government regulation. First, 
the Government may be able, and would undoubtedly be successful in driving 
out the good-for-nothings that never should be in the business of hauling 
freight, those that cut below you no matter what price you make to a 
merchant for hauling over a specified distance. But in addition to that it 
would be impossible for truck owners engaged in this industry and doing 
an interstate business, to change up or down the price of hauling to the 
shipper. In other words, you would lose for yourself control and regulation 
of your rates, but it may have to come to this and perhaps will come to this. 
But the one way to prevent it, at least for the present, is to establish a decent 
wage and working day in accordance with the spirit of the National Recov- 
ery Act and in accordance with the desire of the President of the United 
States and the best minds of the nation, who are seriously disturbed over 
the unsettled conditions obtaining in the nation, noticeable by the groanings 
and grumblings of nearly every class of workers and producers. 

Mr. Administrator, we ask that the Code be amended to specify that 
forty hours shall constitute a week’s work and that number of hours be 
spread over a period of a five and one-half day week, making a day of seven 
hours for five days, and five hours for Saturday, and that in no instance 
shall a driver be compelled to work more than ten hours, and that overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half shall prevail after the end of the eighth 
hour. We would differentiate 15 per cent in wages only in the southern 
states, which would not include Missouri or California. We would also 
consent to the same differentiation in cities and towns of less than 5,000 
population. 

One of the greatest injuries to this industry which has an important 
effect in destroying rates or profits and which will have a very great in- 
fluence on whether or not we are able to establish a Code of Fair Competition 
in this industry is the so-called “broker.” This individual is an agent who 
owns no trucks whatever and has no investment in the trucking industry. 
In a letter received from one of our representatives in San Francisco he is 
described as follows: 


“The ‘broker’ is an individual who has cheap, paid solicitors 
who visit shippers and find out if the said shipper has goods to be 
shipped from one point to another, say from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. Then they bid, in many instances far below the rates 
obtaining amongst legitimate truck owners, and certainly below 
railroad rates. Next they get in touch with service station opera- 
tors at other ends of the line and make arrangements for return 
loads at pretty nearly any price. Then they advertise for trucks 
and the individual truck owner who has recently come into the 
business and who is paying for his truck on the installment plan, 
immediately answers the advertisement and the ‘broker’ bargains 
as cheaply as possible with this individual, who may own one, 
two or three trucks and over whom there is no jurisdiction and 
whose employees usually receive practically starvation wages. In 
many instances this small truck owner operates a small truck 
himself, and perhaps has a son, brother, or some other relative, 
operating the other. The ‘broker’ in this instance is the typical 
type of chiseler recently referred to by President Roosevelt.” 


While we realize that it is helpful to the industry to have agencies so 
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that freight can be taken care of going both ways, which would be helpful ors 
to the truck owner and the shipper, there is no reason in the world why ar’ 
this kind of scalper or chiseler, commonly called “broker” or agent, should 
receive from 10 to 25 per cent of the total cost of hauling from point to na 
point after breaking down rates, when he has, in reality, nothing invested en 
in the industry. an 

We suggest that, in line with the spirit of the law and for the purpose pe 
of establishing a Code of Fair Competition, that regional associations of to 
truck owners establish their own agencies, hire their own help, who will ul 
become solicitors, so that the actual amounts obtained for hauling freight se 
or merchandise would return to the truck owners, plus the small cost of re 
maintaining an office or agency, cost of which should be proportionately er 
divided as per the number of trucks, amongst the employers operating in e! 
any particular district. w 

In closing we desire to say that the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, with headquarters in Indian- of 
apolis, Indiana, with a membership of 100,000 throughout the United States, re 
and chartered by the American Federation of Labor, is the only organiza- f: 
tion recognized by the masses of the Labor Movement as having the right n 
to organize truck drivers, and recently we reached an agreement with the d 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which latter organization conceded to 
us this jurisdiction and agreed further to refrain from admitting into mem- r 
bership truck drivers of any description in the future. 

We want it distinctly understood that we are not desirous or seeking : 
to run the business of the employer. We are not carried away with the 
catch phrase “partnership in the business.” We believe that the employers , 
have a duty to perform to the public and that in view of the fact that their c 
moneys are invested in the business that they should be allowed to run the f 
business. We will, however, co-operate in every possible manner to the é 
end that the business can be made a paying proposition so that we, in turn, 1 


who are employed as drivers and helpers can obtain a living, decent wage 
and fair working conditions based on the modern thought of a progressive ( 
nation, which thought permeated the minds of the legislators and the Presi- 
dent of the United States when the National Recovery Act was enacted into 
a law. What we desire, and what in fairness we believe we must have, are 
wages and hours commensurate with present-day ideals. A living wage 
does not mean just enough to live on. A living wage means that for the 
few years that men can engage in this nerve-wracking employment they 
should have not only sufficient to live on but enough to take care of them 
in their declining years. It is not our business to raise the rates for the 
employers so they can pay this living wage. That is the work of the 
employers amongst themselves and in their associations. The Government 
has expressed itself as being willing to help by permitting organizations 
of employers to function under the National Recovery Act to the end that 
fair competition, meaning just rates and honest, reasonable profits, should 
and must obtain from the industry. 

I realize, Mr. Administrator, that you might decide that this part of 
the Code establishing certain rates of wages for certain districts is only 
the minimum rate and that there shall be no disturbance of the rates already 
obtaining, or with agreements entered into. That is absolutely true in the 
spirit, but we find that, with very few exceptions, employers endeavor to 
make this minimum rate the maximum rate, and are successful in putting 
such wages into practice amongst the unorganized employees who have no 
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organization to protect their rights and no one to come to the front to 
argue in their interests. 

We, therefore, ask you to give consideration first to the strenuous 
nature of the work, to the necessity of shortening the periods of continued 
employment as operators of motor trucks, to the wage scales obtaining now 
amongst the organized workers in this calling, to raise substantially, as 
per our requests, the code of wages herein proposed by the employers, and 
to regulate the hours so that no man shall work more than seven hours 
unless in case of extreme necessity and then that the limit of hours of 
service in any twenty-four hours shall be ten hours. We further earnestly 
request that you amend the Code so that the Regional Boards composed of 
employers shall admit to membership with vote, representatives of the 
employees when the question of wages, hours or working conditions is 
under consideration. 

In reference to the request made by former Senator Brookhart, and 
others, that farmers be exempted from observing any Code adopted here 
relative to trucking, I desire to say that everyone seems to be talking about 
farmers just now, and no one seems to think of the men who live in tene- 
ments in New York, Chicago, and other large cities, who make their living 
driving trucks. There is no comparison between the two classes in so far 
as poverty and misery and privation and hard work is concerned. The 
farmer, at any time, can go out and get a head of cabbage or a mess of 
potatoes from his next door neighbor, and in most places he does not have 
to worry about being thrown out on the street for non-payment of rent half 
so much as the poor devil driving a truck for a living who is laid off for no 
other reason except lack of business created by the “skinner” in the trucking 
game. The truck driver, with a family, out of a job, can get nothing to eat 
except at the bread line and then he has to wait, perhaps, all day in the 
rain for a crust given in charity, which he resents. 

We want to help the farmer, but we do not want to help him at the 
expense of destroying ourselves. We are not objecting to the farmer hauling 
his hogs or cattle into the market and bringing out from the market the 
barrel of flour he may need in his home, but what we do object to is the 
farmer with a truck or two, driven by himself and his son, or his farm 
hand, picking up a load among fifteen or twenty other farmers, cutting the 
rates for hauling to nothing, and then coming to the merchandise market 
in the city or going from station to station soliciting any kind of freight 
to haul back at any price. 

Mr. Holman, representing some kind of a Dairy Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, suggests that farmers’ associations be allowed to form Farmers’ 
Co-operative Trucking Companies. This would mean that this Farmers’ 
Co-operative Trucking Company would have the right to haul in anything 
off the farm and to haul out to the farm, or to anyone else living in the farm 
district, and to make stops at the cities and towns through which they pass 
over a radius of one hundred miles. 


I want you, Mr. Administrator, to carefully watch those seemingly 
innocent requests made by men who claim to represent farmers’ organi- 
zations with big, long names. We, as truck drivers, have nothing to sell 
except our labor. We must support our families by our labor. When there 
is no work for our trucks, we go hungry and our children are forced on the 
streets, sometimes to become criminals. We object to any special provision 
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or legislation being made in the Code governing trucking which exempts 
the farmer, or any other class, who are in the market hauling for hire. 


TTT 


Agreement Made and Entered Into By and Between the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


In order to bring about a better understanding between the above named 
organizations, each organization in turn agrees to observe and respect the 
jurisdictional rights of the other as pertaining to trucks, over-the-road 
trucking, and buses. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen hereby concedes to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers jurisdiction 
over truck drivers and helpers. The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers hereby concedes to the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen jurisdiction over all classes and persons engaged in the 
operation of buses, as designated in the jurisdiction agreement entered into 
between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America under date of October 13, 1925, which agreement 
reads as follows: 


Agreement Between the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 13, 1925. 


It is hereby agreed between the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America and the Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America: 


That where buses are operated by or in connection with any 
street railway the operation of such buses or service shall belong to 
the members of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 


All men employed on buses operated by independent owners or 
companies not connected with any street railway company shall be 
recognized as coming under the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. Where a dispute arises as to whether a bus line, or 
buses, is independent or is operated in connection with a street 
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railway company it shall be referred to the presidents of the two 
organizations for settlement. 
W. D. MAHON, 


WM. B. FITZGERALD, 


Representatives of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 


Representatives of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 


Approved: 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers 
will not in the future claim any jurisdiction as against the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over persons who may engage in the movement of 
freight handled on trucks or other equipment if and when such vehicles are 
moved on railroad rails, or from railroad rails onto the highways, or from 
the highways onto railroad rails, to and from terminals or freight houses 
distanced from such rails, for the purpose of loading or unloading. It is 
distinctly agreed, however, that the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers has jurisdiction over the picking up and 
delivery of freight and merchandise from depots, stations and terminals 
located in cities and towns distanced from regular freight terminals. This 
means that the collection and distribution of freight and merchandise from 
central depots and merchandise sheds shall remain under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

It is agreed that both organizations shall notify their respective lodges, 
local unions and officers to cease and refrain from organizing or admitting 
to membership in any of the already established local unions or lodges of 
either organization, any person coming within the jurisdiction of the respec- 
tive organizations except in accordance with the jurisdiction as outlined 
and stated above. 

It is further agreed and understood that the signatories to this agree- 
ment shall notify their respective constituents, including officers, local 
unions and lodges, by special letter and by publication in their official Journal 
of this understanding and agreement, and that as much publicity and 
information as possible on the agreement shall be transmitted as quickly as 
possible to the respective organizations. 

It is further agreed that both organizations pledge themselves to help 
and assist each other towards a complete and full organization of the workers 
outlined in this agreement coming under their respective jurisdictions. 

There is attached hereto a list of trucking companies with which the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has already entered into agreements 
regarding wages and working conditions for truck drivers and helpers, and 
it is agreed as to the persons employed as truck drivers and helpers by such 
companies that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen shall respect such 
agreements so long as they shall remain in force or until the members of 
the Brotherhood employed by any such companies shall have decreased in 
number to less than fifty per cent-of the employees operating said trucks, 
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at which time the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen agrees to surrender 


such agreements and will refrain from entering into further agreements gr 
with such trucking companies, even though it may represent more than By 
fifty per cent of the truck drivers employed. vel 
It is agreed that should a dispute arise between the International Broth- mi 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen regarding the proper interpretation of this agree- bu 
ment, or any section thereof, that a conference will be held by and ro 
between the Presidents of these organizations, or their duly appointed rep- th 
resentatives, for the purpose of reaching a proper understanding or inter- red 
pretation of such dispute or disputes. In the event of their failure to reach _ 
an agreement on any dispute it shall be referred to a Board of Arbitration — 
consisting of two members to be chosen by the International Brotherhood 7 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and two members to be chosen by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who shall first endeavor to dispose ps 
of the dispute and in the event the Board thus constituted is unable to reach qu 
an agreement it shall select a referee, who shall act as chairman, hear all " 
the evidence, and the finding of a majority of the Board thus constituted Te 
shall be final and binding on all parties concerned. ; 
It is further agreed that because this matter has been called to the t 
attention of the President of the United States and that in view of the fact mt 
that the Hon. Homer S. Cummings, Attorney-General of the United States, 
has had a conference with the Presidents of both organizations and has ‘A 
requested that every possible means within the power of both organizations . 
be used to bring about a settlement of this unpleasant controversy, that a ‘ 
joint telegram be sent to the Attorney-General advising him of the com- - 
pletion of an agreement and a thorough understanding of this controversy. of 
This agreement shall be in full force and effect on and after the 6th +1 
day of November, 1933. ; 
Representing the International Representing the Brotherhood of cs 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Railroad Trainmen: li 
Chauffeurs and Helpers. A. F. WHITNEY, A 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, President, C 
General President, ti 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, S. R. HARVEY, le 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, P. C. BRADLEY, h 
C. W. JONES, t! 
T. D. EILERS, ¥ 
J. A. RAYNES, E 
Joint Relations Committee, Broth- n 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. E 
This sheet is Page 4 of an agreement entered into by and between the t 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and the 0 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, with reference to certain jurisdictional e 
questions, November 2, 1933. t 
TTF 
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TO ALL BREWERY OWNERS: 


Gentlemen: 


A decision has been rendered by the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in Washington in October, 1933, at which Convention 
the jurisdiction over drivers and chauffeurs employed in breweries was 
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granted to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
By a vote of 13,872 against 5,859 this decision was reached in this Con- 
vention or gathering of Labor officials and delegates, representing five 
million members of the American Federation of Labor. 

This question and decision is of vital importance to your industry and 
business, in which your money and the money of your friends and associates 
is invested. The brewery business of the nation always has depended upon 
the good will of the masses of the working people. When a dispute arises 
or some contention needs adjustment in civil life, the parties involved apply 
to the courts for a decision. In this case the two international unions, namely 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and 
the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers, took their case to the supreme court of Labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that body by an overwhelming majority decided the 
question and stated in the most emphatic terms, after a discussion lasting 
several hours, that the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed in brew- 
eries come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. There is no more pitiable situation in 
this country in industry than jurisdictional disputes, where very often, 
nearly always, the employer becomes one of the innocent, injured parties. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has for years been advo- 
cating the modification of the Volstead Act and the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The General President of that organization, the undersigned, 
has been for twelve years battling and fighting, advocating and writing in 
every manner humanly possible, for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. As a member of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor for years, and at the same time its treasurer, within that body 
the writer fought. and was successful in having a resolution adopted by 
that Council in 1924, afterwards adopted by the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, advocating a substantial modification or more 
liberal interpretation of the Volstead Act and repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. As Labor Chairman of the National Democratic Campaign 
Committee, spending ten weeks in the city of New York in Democratic Na- 
tional Headquarters, it was the privilege of the writer to advise with the 
leaders of the present national administration on this all-important question. 
In the addresses delivered during the campaign, fifty-two in all, delivered 
throughout New England and in New York, New Jersey and Indiana, the 
writer worked night and day towards educating the voters to the evils of 
Prohibition and the necessity of electing men to office who would stand for 
modification of the Volstead Act and pledge themselves to the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
throughout the nation, from one end of the country to the other, had its 
officers, organizers, business agents and representatives on the platform 
everywhere helping, advocating and educating the voters to the end that 
the cursed Eighteenth Amendment that brought us so much misery would 
be removed from the Constitution of the United States. In a coast-to-coast 
address over the Columbia Broadcasting System on Thursday evening, 
November 4, 1932, the writer used the following language: 


“T appeal to the workers of the nation to arise as one indi- 
vidual, as patriotic Americans, as the descendants of those who 
gave their lives that this country might be free and happy, to go to 
the polls on November 8th and vote. Use that symbol of the free 
man—the franchise. Use that God-given vote that after years of 
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struggle we obtained for all of our people, and by your vote deter- 
mine .to change conditions in Washington. Vote for men who 
pledge themselves to modify the Volstead Act and to help repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment. It is our only hope. It is the ray of 
sunshine breaking through the darkness of this bitter night of 
industrial despair. Help bring back by your action the wholesome 
happiness we once enjoyed when men and women were honestly 
employed, when men and women were safe in the peace of their 
homes, when crime was practically unknown in our land, when 
children and parents were contented and happy in the safety of 
employment, before the days of bootlegging and bank failures, 
before the days of the noble experiment, when foreclosures were 
unknown on farm and in home. Help us, by your vote, to bring 
back the smile to the furrowed face of the frightened wife and 
mother. Save us, by your courage, from four more years of despair 
and poverty, from slashing of wages and casting of human souls 
on the junkpile of unemployment. I appeal to you as one who, 
during all his life, never betrayed his people, who for over a quarter 
of a century has served the workers, who has no other motive 
except to be helpful to the masses of the toilers.” 


It is better to settle this question now before this situation gets worse, 
because eventually it will get worse unless it is settled and the employers 
will be the sufferers. No owner of a brewery can afford to stand back and 
hide behind the statement that this is a labor controversy and labor should 
settle the matter itself. We have taken our case to the supreme court of 
_ Labor, the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, and they have 
rendered a decision and it is the duty of the employers to help enforce that 
decision. Old-fashioned labor officials are with us, the same as they are in 
every other calling in life. Men who, for selfish reasons, refuse to listen 
to arbitration or abide by the decision of an institution by which they are 
chartered, will be found in every class in life, even within the church. This 
is true of the Labor Movement, and it is true in this particular instance 
where the United Brewery and Cereal Workers stand off and defy the 
masses of Labor, organized and unorganized, defy the Councils and Con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor, and obstinately stand out 
alone, believing that the owners of breweries will back them up even though 
the industry may be hampered, and in some instances ruined, through a 
Labor conflict. 

The battle against the friends of Prohibition is not over. Laws will 
have to be enacted in nearly all states where the sale of beer is permitted, 
governing such distribution and sale. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
brewery interests have with them the good will and the assistance of the 
millions of organized workers and their friends. If a decision has been 
rendered by the American Federation of Labor and the owners of breweries 
refuse to go along with same or hide under the subterfuge that it is a Labor 
problem only, there is no question in my mind but what the brewery interests 
will bring down upon their heads the ill will and displeasure of the American 
Labor Movement, and cannot and will not obtain the sympathy and support 
of the masses of the working people for whom the American Federation of 
Labor speaks, and which the brewery interests will need as the years roll on. 
Your money is invested and we are your friends and will render you honest, 
faithful service if you work with us. Your investment is in danger through 
a jurisdictional dispute which will, like snow rolling down the mountain, 
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gather momentum and become uncontrollable unless it is prevented or 
straightened out at the beginning. 

I have been in the office I now hold—elected without opposition—for 
twenty-seven years. I have never broken a contract. I have helped to keep 
out undesirables from the Labor Movement. I have helped to straighten 
out many important, serious questions in the Labor Movement in this and 
other countries, which work has been delegated to me on more than one 
occasion. We ask your co-operation and assistance, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor asks your co-operation and assistance in putting its deci- 
sions into effect, which is that drivers and chauffeurs belong to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. In return we will guarantee you a square 
deal consistent with the rights and principles upon which the Labor Move- 
ment is founded. Working together and in harmony, the Labor Movement 
can be of substantial assistance to the brewers of the nation. Working 
against each other, or refusing to render help to one another, the industry 
is bound to have anything but happy landings. Deny it if you will, but 
there is a bitterness, a feeling throughout the nation that advantage was 
taken of the voters by those who were opposed to Prohibition to befuddle 
the minds of the voters as a result of the industrial stagnation, and organi- 
zations headed and promoted and protected by many of the churches will 
continue this propaganda indefinitely. Consolidation and concentration of 





q our forces, therefore, is extremely and absolutely necessary. Your decision 
d to abide by and put into effect the decision of the American Federation of 
f Labor will be made known to that institution by this organization that I 
: have the honor to represent. Helpfulness and fair dealing will be guaran- 
* teed in every manner possible to the brewery industry or any part of it with 
whom the International Brotherhood of Teamsters will have the privilege 
“ of doing business for the drivers and chauffeurs who will come under its 
“ jurisdiction and who,may be in the employ of any brewery. 
is Very sincerely yours, 
ce DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
ne General President, International Brotherhood of 
- Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 
u 
zh TT Fy 
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Liberating the Workers lions of human beings from toil. Hu- 
ill From Toil man labor is needed less and less as 
d, machine production progresses. No 
he The editor of the Washington Post one can truthfully deny that machin- 
he is greatly worried over the provision ery has been a great boon to the toil- 
on in the law appropriating $3,300,000,- ers of the’ world, yet in a period of 
es 000 for public works that human labor distress they turn from it as the 
or instead of machinery shall be em-_ source of their difficulties.” 
ts ployed wherever practicable. Echoing This rhapsody about machinery 
an the out-of-date views of the laissez- having liberated millions of human 
rt faire economists, he goes into ecsta- beings from toil will not stand exam- 
of ties over the substitution of iron ination. In fact, the only persons who 
n. slaves for men and women in indus- have secured freedom from toil by 
st, try and sings this theme song to the the substitution of machinery for hu- 
zh machine: man workers in the production and 
in, “The machine has liberated mil- distribution of wealth are the few 
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who own and control the machine. So 
far as the workers are concerned mil- 
lions of them have lost their jobs be- 
cause the employers can get the work 
done more cheaply by machinery. A 
considerable portion of the world 
army of 30,000,000 unemployed work- 
ers whose feet now pound the pave- 
ments in every country looking for 
employment, are jobless solely be- 
cause those who own and control in- 
dustry have installed iron machines 
to take their places. 

Under production carried on solely 
for the private profit of those who 
own industry the workers receive 
practically no benefits from machin- 
ery and the only freedom from toil 
which millions of them do receive as 
the result of machine production is 
the freedom to live as best they can 
on the starvation rations doled out to 
the jobless by public and private relief 
organizations. 





The Cherry Tree 


The year 1934 will most assuredly 
see an America vastly changed. The 
1933 model, as we move along, shows 
some of the effects of change from 
1932. 


But by 1934 “you won’t know the 
old place.” 

Whether the Industrial Recovery 
Act succeeds wholly or in part is just 
now a matter of conjecture. Success 
may be something of a point of view, 
also. 

But there will be tremendous 
changes because of it and there’s no 
question about that. 

By 1934, using January 1 as a logi- 
cal starting point, the Eighteenth 
Amendment will be wiped out. 

And is there anybody who thinks 
that won’t make a change? 

So, Cicero, things will be different. 

It does the imagination much good 
to play with the prospect of a nation 
whose industries are again running, 
where there is a work-week that never 


is longer than 40 hours and that fora ~ 


great many is down to 30 hours, where 
wages have been materially raised and 
where there is no prohibition. 

The very wiping out of the spirit of 
prohibition will work wonders. There 
will be a renewed freedom in America, 
the value of which, in terms of human 
happiness and spiritual values, will be 
beyond estimate. 

“Thou shalt not” will be out of the 
Constitution. 

Moreover, the 1934 America will 
have no child labor. 

There is that assurance definitely in 
sight. 

America probably will be the only 
nation on earth free from child labor. 

In connection with which, isn’t it 
strange to find that the daily news- 
papers of the country are about the 
only institutions trying to block the 
elimination of child work? What a 
feather that is in their smudgy cap! 

But with the tremendous wave of 
sentiment and with the new opportu- 
nity for elimination of evils by agree- 
ment, the children of America are go- 
ing to be free in 1934. 

Whatever our international rela- 
tions may be is not yet written with 
any great clarity. 

But we shall probably be closer to 
the great nations of this hemisphere, 
giving less of our time to Europe and 
its stews and broilments. 

We'll worry less about war debts 
and more about how to get industry 
thoroughly organized into a demo- 
cratic structure that will know how to 
settle its problems by internal legis- 
lative action, somewhat as we settle 
our political problems. 

We'll do more working together, 
less fighting at each other’s throats. 

The 1934 model America will be a 
very interesting nation in which to 
live—the most interesting on earth. 

By compelling success for the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery program 
we shall all add to the assurance of 
this interesting prospect. — Plumb- 
ers’ Journal. 




















| P\HE MEMBERSHIP of the International Union, at the present time, is 
‘ away ahead of where we expected it would be, due to the number of © 


¥ 


' | TIS FOOLISH for men to rush into the union now in order to get under 
cover and expect that we will be able to tip the world over for them the 
' next day after they have joined the union. The International Union is glad 

to give them a charter in order that they may proceed to endeavor to 
! relieve their own troubles, but we will not, and can not, promise to send 
them organizers, agents, committees, or render other kinds of assistance, 
§ just because they pay us thirty cents a month. Men will have to stand on 
| their own feet and do some of the work themselves, 4s we did when we 
} began to organize. As a matter of fact, we did not know what it was to see 
» an International representative in those days and we did not run to the 
§ International office with our grievance every time some boss fired one of 
f our members. 


Is it not strange that men who have worked under deplorable conditions 
» for the past fifteen years, just as soon as they come into the union, they 
© want those conditions changed overnight? We have organizations of truck 
} drivers, milk wagon drivers and bakery wagon drivers, that have recently 
* come into the International, who have worked for fifteen, eighteen and 
' twenty dollars a week and they immediately want to copy the Chicago 
wage scale. They don’t seem to realize that the Chicago drivers, in nearly 
every instance, away back since 1901 when they first organized, went through 
the same thing these men are now going through and worked for much 
' lower wages in the old days. In other words, they should get it into their 
heads that new unions can not expect to arrive where San Francisco, Seattle, 
Chicago, New York and St. Louis have arrived after thirty years of hard 
- work and organization building, and if these unions believe it can be done 
—well, they had better keep their thirty cents a month—we can’t perform 
the impossible. We do promise, if they will build up their unions and 
remain loyal, and not disband at the least provocation or on some promise 
of the boss, they will arrive where the other strong unions of ours have 
| arrived, and they will do it in less time than it was done by the powerful 
unions now functioning in the cities named above. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUT: ON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . « $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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